Lee Eimer 
The Highway 


The highway was dark along this stretch of Arizona, the sun long set across the desert 
and leaving the trucker with nothing but the radio and his thoughts. He had to deliver this 
shipment to Sacramento and had the next 12 hours on the road ahead of him from this point, and 
already it was dragging on. There wasn’t much to look at, the gaps between towns at this point 


spanning miles upon empty miles only broken up by billboards and the odd cactus. 


“Reports of disappearances in more rural areas of the state have authorities warning 
families to lock their doors at night, and officials warn to be wary of strangers along the road—” 
the radio chattered, a local news station the trucker had connected to at a stop a few hundred 
miles back. Useful for predicting traffic, but this late at night on an empty road, the station 
served no real purpose. There would be nothing and nobody to expect this far out anyway. He 
switched it to the late-night 80s channel, catching the beginning drums of “Maneater” by Hall 


and Oates and already starting to hum along as tired eyes wandered along the road. 


He remembered hearing horror stories about this stretch of road from other truckers. 
Stories about coyotes with backwards joints, about voices of loved ones calling from the dark of 
the desert. Of monsters that steal skin, whose names you couldn’t even whisper. One older man, 
a guy the trucker thought was paranoid in his older years, would even tell how every time he had 


to drive a shipment through the area, he would get a medicine man to bless his truck. 


“To keep the beasts away,” he would whisper, something haunting in his eyes, “They'll 


take the form of anybody, anything at all, to get at you.” 


The older man would scare the younger guys, but the trucker would always clap him on 
the back and laugh. A fine good story, and a good lesson to always make sure you were awake 


on the road, but nothing more than that. 


The drive was going smoothly, nary a bump in the road or a sign of life. Just the trucker 
in the dark of his cabin, and the stars above until the trucker’s eyes caught the image of a 
broken-down green pickup on the side of the road. It was crashed into a patch of cacti, the doors 
ripped open on the side and belongings strewed along the road. The trucker swerved, and 
although he was moving too fast to have picked up any more details than what he had already 
seen, the brief glimpse showed nothing else on the side of the road besides scattered items and 


dirty clothing he desperately hoped was not stained with blood. 


The trucker debated if he should stop to look around, but the lack of movement from the 
wreck and the stories from others had him moving on, eyes cautiously peeled for any signs of life 
alongside the road. He hoped whatever unlucky soul had broken down this far out from the 
closest town had already been picked up by someone else well-meaning. And yet, his worries 
were confirmed as the radio sang and his headlights, a few miles down the empty, dark road, 


illuminated a young woman. 


She was hobbling, dirty and scratched up and pale in the headlights of his 18-wheeler. 
She looked like a college student from this far back—no older than the trucker’s own daughter, 
surely. A dead ringer for her, too, he realized—the same blonde hair, and about the same height. It 
could’ve been her twin, and he felt a twinge in his chest at the thought of his own little girl. His 
poor Sam who had gone missing one night driving home from college. They had never even 


found her car. 


His truck took a few seconds to stop, the girl turning around as he put on his hazards and 
rolled down his passenger window. Despite the worry he felt, he had a moment where he felt 
strange staring at her—her eyes were oddly bright, glowing like an animal’s. They had a tinge of 
red in them, like a hare staring you down, waiting for you to pounce at it. Unable to bear her 
gaze, the trucker broke eye contact quickly, partly to try and quell his own nerves and partly to 


assess how bad the damage was. 


A quick glance down had bile threatening to rise in his throat as he took in her bare feet, 
twisted backwards horribly at the ankles. Her legs were scratched and bleeding, the skin sagging 
and gray as if blistering from friction. It looked like she had been walking on broken, twisted 
legs for miles longer than any human should be able to. Questions filled his mind, wanting to ask 
what had happened and how this young girl had ended up on the side of this highway in Arizona. 
But the night was late, and sometimes things happened on the sides of these roads. Things he 
was starting to believe more and more. So, instead he chose not to comment, swallowing any 


sense of unease and instead raising his eyes back up to give her a friendly smile. 


“You want a ride, ma’am? Saw that pickup a few miles back, and the nearest town ain’t 
closer than 75 miles—but the next rest stop “s in 20. It’s bound to have some people there that can 
help you get patched up, and I got bandages, water, and some granola here to tide you over till 


then.” 


The woman stared back at him, eyes wide and face unchanging. She had a head of thin 
unbrushed hair, and bags under her eyes creased by strange wrinkles. She looked older than he 
had originally thought, and yet the wide-eyed expression on her face made her seem younger. 
Wilder. Something about the woman was entirely off putting, filling the trucker with dread even 


as she nodded and wordlessly pulled herself up into the cabin to join him. He swallowed, 


thinking about those sleepless nights waiting for his daughter’s car to pull into their 
driveway—thinking about how this girl, too, probably had a father waiting for her on his porch. 


With a renewed resolve, he started back up his truck and continued down the road. 


“So, where was it you were headin’, ma’am? Truck broke down on ya? Bandages are in 
the glove, by the way,” the trucker started, looking for a way to fill the silence as he clicked back 
on the radio, which stuttered and crackled. Snippets of words spat from the speaker, mottled and 
muffled like someone speaking through cloth, entirely indiscernible. He gave the radio a small 


knock through the dashboard, cursing under his breath until it sputtered briefly back to life. 
“Officials warn to be wary of strangers along the road- 
—strangers along the road— 
—along the road— 
-along the road—” 


He quickly flicked the radio off, muttering a quick “Sorry “bout that, it usually don’t act 
up like this,” and let his gaze focus back to his driving. The silence in the truck’s cabin was 
deafening, the skin on the side of his face crawling with pinpricks. In the quiet and dark, it was 
almost impossible to know that there was even another person in the car—no noises of movement, 
no regular puffs of breathing. If it wasn’t for the distinct memory of the girl getting in his car, the 


trucker would only have the ever-creeping feeling of being watched to tell he wasn’t alone. 


He had to fill the silence, swallowing tightly: “You know, ma’am, you don’t look like you 
could be any older than my daughter Samantha. Wonderful girl, was in college back home in 


‘bama.” 


The trucker could feel himself getting choked up, flashes of his little girl and the mental 
image of her stumbling, bloody, down the side of the road. But he couldn’t tell this girl that—he 
had to focus on the positives. Nobody had found his daughter yet, but he had found this one 


tonight. 


“Real proud of her, I am, and I’d hate to think of her being stranded on the side of the 
road like this. I’m sure your daddy’s just the same—and I promise you we’re gonna get you fixed 


up and safe at home with your family soon.” 


A show of empathy, hopefully a sign to the girl that he wouldn’t hurt her, although he 
couldn’t begin to imagine what she might be thinking. She was probably terrified, the trucker 
reasoned, so horribly injured and at the mercy of some strange man and his large truck. That 


would explain her silence, and all she’d need was a bit of kindness and warmth, he reasoned. 


After a moment to steel his will, the trucker carefully let his eyes drift to his right to catch 
a glimpse at the woman in his passenger seat. Fear made him freeze, all thoughts about driving 
on the road gone, feeling the chills intensify when he realized her head was turned to look right 
at him. Her eyes still glowed bright in the dark of the truck cabin, unblinking and expressionless. 


Entirely inhuman. 


Something, he realized, was very, very wrong. 


A truck pulled into an Arizona rest stop, sometime late at night off the highway. The rest 
stop was mostly empty, save a few other tired travelers who had already gone off to bed. Except 
for one younger man leaned against the hood of the truck with a cigarette between two fingers, 


drawing in breath slowly to savor a burn before blowing smoke back out into the cool, Arizona 


air. Tired eyes glanced lazily around the lot, watching as one of the larger trucks parked at the 


very edge and a robust man hobbled out of the driver’s side. 


Even from far away, he looked strange. His legs seemed crooked through his jeans, his 
skin oddly shifting like it was an ill-fitting suit. There was a woman still in his cabin, hard to see 
in the dark but barely illuminated by a lamp, slumped over and lying strangely. If the young man 


wasn’t so keen-eyed, he possibly could have dismissed her as a left-behind coat. 


As the robust man stumbled and walked along the side of the truck lot, it was clear that 
he had a pronounced hobble making him slow. The younger man squinted his eyes, watching the 
other trucker swerve his head before focusing on his direction, slowly turning to stumble 
forwards. His face looked strange, mouth awkwardly open and eyes hidden under loose skin that 
dripped forward from his brow. He looked drunken— a small thought told the younger man that 
he barely even looked human, but he dismissed the thought. He had met many people along the 


road, and he owed a lot to the ones who had extended a helping hand to him along the way. 


“Must need help, poor fucker. Let’s see what the hell he’s gotten into,” the younger man 
mused, stifling his cigarette against the bottom of his boot and waving his other arm up to catch 


the man’s attention. 


“Hey! You need help, man? Lookin’ real rough from over here,” he yelled, already 
starting up a jog and ignoring a small voice in his head reminding him of the stories he had heard 
from the other truckers over dinner. Paranoid delusions, the lot of them. After all, there was 


nothing to expect on the side of a highway in Arizona. 


